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Art. 1. — Lord Byron's Poems. 3 vols. New York. 1815. 

The death of Lord Byron, without depressing the price of 
stocks or affecting the election of President, has produced a 
deep and general feeling of regret throughout the country. 
The loss of a truly great poet is in fact an event that affects 
immediately, in their occupations and their pleasures, a much 
larger number of persons, than that of a distinguished states- 
man or of a military conqueror. Politicians and warriors 
move the mighty springs, that regulate the destinies of nations, 
and determine the happiness or misery of the individuals that 
compose them, but their personal influence upon these indi- 
viduals is extremely limited. Few see or converse with 
them. Still fewer enjoy their intimacy. Their reputation 
with the multitude is matter of history while they live, and 
when they die it is still the same. The public know as much 
or more of them than they did before. But the powerful 
writer, and especially the gifted poet, addresses himself di- 
rectly to the heart, and makes a warm, personal friend of 
every man of education and feeling within the circle of his 
readers. While the others produce their effects upon the 
condition of individuals, by acting directly upon large masses, 
he brings out his general effects by operating immediately 
upon the minds of individuals. He enters in person the 
sanctuary of every private bosom, and establishes himself a*; 
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2 Lord Byron. [Jan. 

a dear and familiar guest in the minds of men, that never 
saw his face or heard the sound of his voice. In fact, we 
often really know more of his character and sentiments, than 
we do of those of our most intimate associates. Montaigne 
affects to smile at his own simplicity in revealing more of his 
secret history to the public, than he did to his nearest con- 
nexions ; but this is the natural and necessary result of all 
good writing. No man can write with effect and eloquence 
in prose, and still less in poetry, unless he instinctively, and 
as it were involuntarily, makes his works a picture of his own 
intellectual and moral constitution ; and hence, when we meet 
with good writing, we possess of course the means of forming 
a sort of indirect personal acquaintance with the author. 
Every one of his successive publications is felt as a visit 
from a valued friend. Our occupations and our pleasures be- 
come in some degree identified with his existence ; and when 
he dies, one of our principal sources of happiness is dried up 
forever. 

These, we think, are the true reasons why we feel so sen- 
sibly the death of a great poet ; why that of Lord Byron in 
particular has been lamented as a public calamity, by a hun- 
dred nations in Europe and America, nay, in Asia, Africa, 
Australasia and Polynesia. We have no doubt that tears 
were shed at the first news of this sad event at Calcutta, at 
Botany Bay, and at the Sandwich Islands, as well as at Ber- 
lin, Paris, Rome, Philadelphia, and London. Sir Walter 
Scott has degraded his subject, though in very pretty verses, 
when he tells us in the introduction to the fifth canto of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, that it is mute nature which mourns 
the death of the poet, and celebrates his obsequies ; and also, 
when in the next stanza he corrects himself by adding, that 
in reality it is not mute nature, but the spirits of departed 
knights and maidens, who perform this funeral ceremony by 
moaning through the woods, and swelling the rivers with tears 
of regret for the loss of the reputation, which they expected 
to receive from the labors of the poet. Nor does Sir Walter 
much mend the matter when he tells us in still better verse, 
in his Dying Bard's Lament, that the death of the poet should 
be regretted, because it disenchants the face of nature of half 
its beauty, and robs the fair and young of their best chance 
for glory. 
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' In spring and in autumn thy glories of shade 
Unhonor'd shall flourish, unhonor'd shall fade, 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue 
With rapture that viewed them — with rapture that sung. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlyn, may march in their pride, 
And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn's side, 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name ? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 

And oh, Dinas Emlyn ! thy daughters so fair, 
That heave the white bosom and wave the dark hair, — 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall die ?' 

Most of this, with submission to Sir Walter, is merely fan- 
ciful. That neither mute nature, nor the ghosts of departed 
knights and maidens, have much to do with the lamentations 
that follow the decease of a poet is a matter of course ; and 
we apprehend that it is not from a selfish calculation of what 
they shall lose in renown and glory, that at such times the 
brightest eyes are suffused with tears, and the noblest hearts 
swelled with sorrow. The fair daughters of Dinas Emlyn 
had no reason to fear, that they should ever be in want of an 
enthusiast to worship their eyes, while their bosoms were as 
white, and while their dark hair waved as profusely as be- 
fore, whatever might become of the Dying Bard ; nor would 
the young men of this village, when called on to perform their 
military duty in repelling the Saxons, have inquired very 
anxiously beforehand, whether their future exploits were likely 
to be as well described as their former ones. All this, we 
repeat, is in a great measure fanciful, and the real state of the 
case is much more honorable to human nature, than the one 
here supposed. As far as, there is anything selfish in our feel- 
ings of regret at the death of a great poet, it is not the loss 
of reputation, that we are troubled about, but the loss of the 
pleasure we derive from reading good verses. But selfishness 
is not the sole, nor yet the chief cause of our sorrow. We 
grieve because the principle of sympathy, with which we are 
all endowed, naturally comes into action when the fine chords 
that connect our souls with the souls of those we love are 
violently rent asunder by the hand of death ; and we know 
and love our favorite authors, as was just observed, often 
much better than we do our nearest friends. We also grieve 
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because a great man has fallen in Israel. We mourn at once 
for an object of private regard, and for a public benefactor. 
The sympathy of others gives a new intensity to all indivi- 
dual emotions ; and we are doubtless struck with double sor- 
row for the death of Lord Byron, when we recollect that 
half the civilised world is bearing us company. 

The interest we all felt in this extraordinary being was in- 
creased by the singular circumstances, that attended his pro- 
gress through the world. He not only wrote poetry but 
acted it. His short life was a strange fantastic drama, as 
wild as the Midsummer Night's Dream. He exhibited him- 
self by turns as a man and a poet, and in either character he 
was always assuming some eccentric shape ; disappointing ex- 
pectation, defying calculation, spurning at all laws critical, 
moral, and political, — but still redeeming his follies and vices 
by continual displays of good feeling, and uninterrupted 
flashes of the true fire of poetry. We saw him in the first 
instance wooing the Muses with the awkward and unsuc- 
cessful airs of a stripling; but even then there was some pro- 
mise of the better things, that were to follow. There are 
those among us, who read with pleasure the high souled bal- 
lad of Lachin y Gair, although the minstrel's harp was then 
far from being fitly tuned to the lofty pitch of his sentiments. 
We next saw him dragged before a critical tribunal, accused of 
writing indifferent poetry while he was at school, and of being 
a Lord ; and for these high crimes and misdemeanors con- 
demned to be pilloried in the Edinburgh, and pelted with 
the keenest and coarsest jokes, which the Reviewers could 
muster. Lord Byron was probably regarded by these inge- 
nious gentlemen, as some dainty sprig of nobility, that was 
giving itself the airs of a poet ; a fashionable butterfly, whom 
it was a sort of condescension to break upon the critical 
wheel, but with whom they could do their worst without the 
fear of resistance. They soon found, however, that they had 
caught a Tartar ; and at his Lordship's next public appear- 
ance, we saw him carrying the war into the camp of these 
borderers with a furious resolution, and a manly vigor, that 
brought them directly to a sense of their error. They shrunk 
at once from the conflict, did not venture to notice the En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, although it was one of the 
best poems that had appeared since the time of Cowper ; and 
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soon after sunk into the tone of fond and almost indiscrimi- 
nate adulation, with which they have generally received his 
Lordship's subsequent productions. 

In the interval between these two appearances the noble 
bard had made, or rather attempted, another so completely 
unsuccessful, that it has perhaps been hardly heard of in this 
country. Before the publication of the English Bards he 
had printed, in partnership with Mr Hobhouse, a collection 
of poems, which cannot be said to have been published, be- 
cause it remained upon the bookseller's hands, and was, after 
a while, converted into waste paper. A few of the pieces 
are, we believe, incorporated in some of the late collec- 
tions. Let this fact console the young claimants for poeti- 
cal distinction, whose first productions have been treated in a 
similar way. In this world of intrigue and management, a 
writer, or a man, who chooses to depend for success upon his 
own deserts, must wait a little while for it ; but then, when 
it comes it is worth having. What satisfaction is there in 
wearing a laurel wreath, if a man is to go into the woods and 
cut it down with his own penknife ? And again, the great- 
est genius does not arrive at the maturity of his power, till 
after frequent efforts and repeated failures. The reception 
given to these poems by the public was probably as good as 
they deserved. 

Such were the first events of Lord Byron's literary life. 
At this time the scene changes. His restless and soaring 
spirit began to feel itself uneasy in the prison house of the 
British isles, and solitary in the crowded walks of Bond- 
street and Piccadilly. The greater part of Europe was 
closed against him by the continental system ; but a breach 
had just been made by Lord Wellington in the long line of 
batteries erected to support it ; and Spain and Portugal were 
now open. Lord Byron made a rapid tour through these 
countries, and through some of the most interesting parts 
of Greece. The view of these ancient seats of civilisation, 
and the influence of the high recollections connected with 
them, seem to have given fresh force and brilliancy to 
his Lordship's poetical talent ; and the two first cantos of 
Childe Harold, the greater part of which, as he tells us, was 
written at intervals of leisure, while he was upon his travels, 
exhibit the highest point of excellence to which he ever at- 
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tained. None of his subsequent writings evince greater 
power either of thought, imagination, or style. Some are of 
equal merit in all these respects ; but in no other work has 
he sustained himself for an equal length of time, at the 
greatest elevation to which his genius was capable of raising 
him. His English Bards had already attracted the public 
attention, and prepared the readers of poetry to look for some- 
thing as good or better from the same quarter ; but they had 
not anticipated anything like this grand and beautiful display. 
This time there was no difference of opinion or feeling. It 
was one general burst of delight and admiration from all classes 
of readers. Lord Byron's literary friends, whom he con- 
sulted about the expediency of publishing the work, had 
told him that it had merit, but that it would not be relished 
by the mass ; and had advised him not to print. A similar 
judgment was passed, under the same circumstances, upon 
Paul and Virginia, the most popular book that ever was 
written. Such is the value of closet criticism, compared 
with that which is enlightened, directed, and controlled by 
public opinion; and such, we may add, are the partial 
judgments of literary friends. But these lukewarm advi- 
sers, when they saw the success of the work, screwed up 
their taste in a moment to the sticking place of the gene- 
ral admiration ; the author's enemies, the reviewers, were 
upon their knees; and Lord Byron, from being a discon- 
tented misanthrope, the butt of critics and the scorn of 
booksellers, became the idol of his nation ; from an as- 
sociate, as the story ran, of wolves and bears, he started 
into view as the reigning lion of the day. In his former pub- 
lication he had treated with culpable levity some of his nearest 
connexions, and especially his guardian the Earl of Carlisle, 
well known in this country as one of the members of a com- 
mission sent out to treat with Congress during the revolution- 
ary war, — of which Lord Howe was the head, and the cele- 
brated Ferguson, secretary, — a nobleman of the highest cha- 
racter, and whose only fault was, that he had written some 
indifferent tragedies. This levity, and other indiscretions of 
a similar kind, had produced a coldness towards him on the 
part of his family. All was now forgotten. Without being 
very attractive or agreeable in his social habits, he became, 
in consequence of his high poetical reputation, graced and 
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set off by his noble birth and splendid fortune, an object 
ol* universal interest and curiosity. Nothing seemed to be 
wanting to complete his happiness but a good wife ; and as 
the ladies were all in love with him, it was not difficult to 
supply this deficiency. He soon married an accomplished 
and beautiful woman, established himself in a splendid man- 
sion on Piccadilly Terrace, and began to write more poetry. 
Sir Walter Scott had brought into vogue by his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and his Marmion, the fashion 'of long ballads 
in six cantos, written in a short octosyllabic measure ; and 
Lord Byron, with a view probably of surpassing this great 
and only competitor upon his own ground, produced in rapid 
succession the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos ; and after- 
wards, to prove the facility with which he could manage all 
measures, the Corsair and Lara in the common heroic coup- 
let. None of these poems were to be compared with Childe 
Harold ; nor would they perhaps of themselves have given a 
sudden reputation to a new pretender ; but under favor of the 
vogue that had now attached itself to the author's name, they all 
passed for prodigies. Besides these greater pieces, he threw 
off with careless prodigality, on every occasion that presented 
itself, a variety of shorter ones mostly of the lyric class, some 
of which, and more especially the best of the Hebrew Melo- 
dies, are among the sweetest and sublimest strains to be found 
in the English, or any other language, and are far superior 
to the longer works of the same period. 

Such was the position of Lord Byron at this second period 
of his life. He certainly appeared to the world, as one of the 
most favored and enviable beings in creation. Placed at the 
summit of fame and fortune, in the pride of health, and with 
the consciousness of genius, he had seemingly nothing to do but 
to go on triumphantly through life, conquering and to con- 
quer, revising his old poems and writing new ones. A few 
months elapsed, and we saw him breaking away suddenly 
in disgust from his wife and child, his family, his friends, and 
his country, and wandering about the world, a wretched and 
solitary outcast ; detesting the very name of an Englishman, 
and regarded in turn by all that bore it with a feeling of aver- 
sion, which could hardly be repressed by a just admiration 
o^ his genius. After wasting his best years in this intolerable 
exile, we have seen him finally dying of fatigue and fever in 
?he marshes of Missolonghi. 
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It does not suit our present purpose to examine in detail 
the circumstances, that led to this strange reverse of for- 
tune. Some of them were of a delicate nature, and but ill 
adapted to sustain a public scrutiny. We may remark, how- 
ever, in general, thai the origin of bis errors, and of the 
misery which they brought upon him, seems to have been a 
sort of intellectual intoxication, produced by his extraordinary 
success, operating upon a naturally eccentric and extravagant 
disposition. While he resided on the continent he was pro- 
bably very unhappy. He led a lonely and isolated life. The 
few persons, with whom he was known to associate, were such 
as he could not possibly either respect or love ; and he can only 
have admitted them into his society for the purpose of escap- 
ing from total solitude. He was always burning with a fever- 
ish thirst for applause and flattery ; and he felt that he was 
now the scorn and pity, though still the admiration of the wise 
and good. It is easy to discover through the mask of affect- 
ed contempt for public opinion, which he often puts on in his 
later writings, the real agony of disappointed ambition. He 
was seen at this period of his life to roam about from place 
to place, like a perturbed spirit ; he was now near Genoa 
living alone in the country with Leigh Hunt the Cockney, and 
then again at Venice, tempting the ocean with Shelley the 
atheist. What companions, occupations, and amusements for 
a man that might have been leading the march of mind upon 
any of its proudest fields, that might have been reigning in the 
literary circles of London or Paris ! No doubt the persever- 
ing industry, with which he pursued his poetical labors, re- 
lieved in some degree the tedium of this wretched existence. 
But even this resource must have been productive of some 
bitter feelings. When he found that his writings no longer 
satisfied the public, he could not of course be so well satisfied 
with them himself, as he formerly was. To write immorally 
and negligently, for the purpose of expressing contempt and 
defiance of the world, is not quite so pleasing as to write well 
and be praised for it. Such a life might be endured for a 
time, but not forever. After a few years it probably became 
intolerable to Lord Byron ; but he seems, from what we 
heard of him in various ways, to have been a little doubtful 
what course he should take. Sometimes he talked of Com- 
ing to the United States, and regularly stated to the Ameri- 
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cans who visited him that such was his intention. At other 
times he appears to have meditated a return to England. 
B'it the progress of the Greek Revolution finally gave a dif- 
ferent direction to his projects. 

To engage personally in this struggle between two semi- 
barbarous nations, was a piece of reckless extravagance, en- 
tirely consistent with Lord Byron's character. The recol- 
lection of what the Greeks were formerly, and the anticipa- 
tion of what they probably would be again under favorable 
circumstances, must induce every generous mind to wish 
them success. Iu their present state, they are what two 
thousand years of oppression have made them ; and their 
own poet tells us, that a day of slavery — 'cvhcn r^ia^ — robs 
a man of half his virtue. They are now no fit comrades for 
the disciplined and humane European officer, still less for the 
super-sensitive, poetical enthusiast. The highly cultivated 
mind shrinks intuitively from a contact with the coarser spi- 
rits that crowd the walks of busy life, retreats from the ex- 
change, turns with disgust from the strife of contending fac- 
tions, and retires within itself for happiness and peace. What 
then could such a man as Lord Byron do at the head of a 
regiment of Sulioies, leading on the tumultuous array of an 
oriental army ? Any captain of banditti from the Italian 
mountains would have served the cause much better. This 
was truly a case when we might have borrowed the plaintive 
language of the sweet poet of Mantua, and have cursed 
the frantic love of war, that had hurried away the finest ge- 
nius of the age from his favorite studies ; when we might 
have prayed that the plague and the fever would be kind to 
him ; that the Turkish scymitars, which he had celebrated so 
often, would shew their gratitude by sparing so precious a life ; 
that his quality of poet might protect him from the rage of the 
savages into whose quarrel he was plunging, as Horace pre- 
tends that his put to flight an enormous wolf in the Sabine 
wood. But it was not so much the mere love of war, that car- 
ried him away, as the tedium of his previous existence, and the 
glorious visionary shapes in which his fancy had probably cloth- 
ed the persons and things with which he was about to con- 
nect himself. It is said that he ordered just before his de- 
parture from Italy, and took with him to Greece, three large 
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helmets upon which his family arms were gorgeously embla- 
zoned. He thought, perhaps, that he was to make one in a 
new brotherhood of chivalry, to be the Achilles of a second 
Iliad, or the Arthur of another Round Table ; that he should 
turn the tide of battle by the mere exhibition of his person, 
wherever he made his appearance ; sweep away with the 
breath of his nostrils the miscreant enemy, Turks, Alba- 
nians, Tartars, Pachas, and all ; rush on with a few faith- 
ful followers to Constantinople, and plant the standard of 
the cross upon the dome of St Sophia at the close of the 
first campaign. If his good genius, or rather if the sober 
divinity of plain common sense, could . have gained posses- 
sion for a day or two, nay for a few hours only, of this grand 
and generous but bewildered intellect, — could have pointed 
out the vanity of all these idle fancies, and shewn the«bard 
how utterly unfit he was to engage in this wild and savage 
warfare, — he might at this moment have been writing more 
poetry at Pisa, or wherever else he was last residing. And 
oh ! if the same power could have freed his noble heart for 
a moment from the gross enchantments of low sensual plea- 
sure, that had got possession of it ; could have conquered 
the stern spirit of ferocious pride, that ruled within him, and 
infused into his angry bosom the sweet balm of benevolence 
and charity ; could have cleared his intellectual eye from 
the clouds that covered it, and raised up before him the 
charming forms of truth, and virtue, and religion, in all their 
celestial purity and beauty ; — how quickly he would have 
quitted the fatal cause in which he had engaged himself ; 
with what disgust he would have turned from his vicious as- 
sociates, and his corrupt Italian haunts, and have hurried 
back to his natural friends, and his own happy country ; with 
what new ardor and patience he would have devoted him- 
self to his favorite art ; and with how much better taste, and 
doubtless higher and more brilliant success, he would have 
labored in it, when like Hercules of old he had given to 
virtue all his mighty mind. But no, he must go to Greece ; 
and to die as he did, when he got there, was almost the 
necessary consequence of going. What could his ethe- 
real spirit, nursed in the lap of luxury, and fed forever 
on the luscious diet of poetry and romance, find to do 
in the fens and forests of Etolia i It was natural, it was 
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unavoidable, that the ceaseless excitement, the endless toil 
and trouble of his thoughts, should wear out his body and give 
him up an easy prey to the first untoward accident. And so 
it fell out. His favorite attendant was shot by a Suliote, who 
probably thought no more of it, than a British peer would do 
of bringing down a woodcock ; but the same ball killed 
Lord Byron. The rage and horror which he felt at this piece 
of wanton barbarity threw him into epileptic fits, from the 
consequences of which he never wholly recovered. Then 
came the fatigue and exposure, incident to the sort of busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. These brought on a fever ; 
and with his highly irritable frame, without any proper nurs- 
ing or medical attendance, a fever could not well turn out 
otherwise than fatally. Thus perished in the vigor of life 
and the fulness of his powers, the greatest poet of the age. 
The Greeks went into mourning for him, and the news of his 
death has struck the civilised world with a deep sentiment of 
sorrow ; but no tears or lamentations will bring us back the 
spirit, that has gone to seek some other dwelling. No living 
hand can venture to break the silence of the lyre, that he 
was wont to touch. 

The harp the Monarch Minstrel swept, 
The King of Men — the loved of Heaven — 
Which Music hallowed, while she wept 
O'er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears — its chords are riven. 

We have thus taken, at somewhat greater length than we 
at first intended, a rapid review of the history of Lord Byron's 
life, and shall next proceed to a few remarks upon the cha- 
racter and value of his writings. In what we have already said, 
we have had occasion to anticipate, in its general features, the 
judgment which we purpose to deliver ; but we shall now enter 
more directly upon the subject, and treat it according to the 
two divisions into which it naturally falls, to wit, the literary and 
the moral value of the works in question. The reader will 
easily conjecture, that we shall not attempt to exhaust so 
extensive an argument. We can only hint at some of the 
more obvious points, and endeavour to illustrate our views of 
them, as we go along, by occasional extracts. 
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1. From what has been observed above, it will readily be 
collected, that we consider the genius of Lord Byron as 
having been originally of the first order. In depth of thought, 
in power, brilliancy, and felicity of style, in his almost mira- 
culous facility of production, he stood without a rival in our 
own day, although there are among our contemporaries some, 
whom it might have been thought no mean achievement to 
equal. Indeed he rose far above any English poet, who has 
lived since the time of Pope; and if he yields to Pope in 
perfection of style, he excels him on the other hand by suc- 
ceeding in a greater number of distinct departments of the art. 
In satire and in lyric poetry, both sublime and pathetic, he 
reached the highest degree of excellence. Childe Harold 
and Don Juan, to whatever technical class we may assign 
them, are masterpieces respectively in the serious and comic 
order. They rank in our opinion with the great epirs of 
ancient and modern times. His smaller narrative poems are 
eminently spirited and happy. His elegies breathe the very 
soul of tenderness, regret, and pleasing melancholy. The 
most trifling thing that fell from his pen had a high value. In 
what a charming little lachrymatory he preserved the tears of 
the Princess Charlotte ! He wrote an enigma on the letter H, 
which is itself a beautiful poem. The drama was the only 
department in which he failed ; and even his dramatic poems, 
though failures as such, are in many respects works of the 
highest merit, especially Manfred, which would make the re- 
putation of any writer. The least remarkable of them con- 
tain many brilliant and happy passages. Of all the poets 
of whom we have any account, Voltaire alone makes pre- 
tensions to an equal versatility of talent. We may also add, 
that Lord Byron wrote in prose with the same facility, power, 
and grace as in verse. His letters on the theory of his favorite 
art, in answer to the notions of Bowles, the only prose pieces, 
we believe, of any length, which he published, are among 
the best specimens that can be produced of a pure, easy, 
sprightly, correct, and classical English style. Such and 
so various were the gifts of this extraordinary man. 

To counterbalance all these merits, there are two consider- 
able defects of a literary kind to be remarked in his writings; 
an occasional extravagance of thought and language, as re- 
spects the substance, and a want of care and finish in the ver- 
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sification. Both these faults are observable in greater or less 
degrees in almost all his poems of any length ; although some 
of d>e shorter ones are wholly free from them, and may be 
looked upon as complete models in their way. They grew 
upon him very much as he advanced in life, in consequence 
partly of the intellectual intoxication produced by his first 
rapid and brilliant successes. As far as they prevail in his 
earlier and better productions, they must be regarded as re- 
sults of the combined influence of his personal situation and 
temperament, and of the state of the public taste in regard 
to poetry at the time when he wrote. 

Poetry, like all the other arts, and like everything pro- 
gressive and mutable, passes through the successive periods 
of advancement, maturity, and decline or corruption. While it 
is still in a rude state the natural effort of superior genius is to 
improve it. In this way it arrives at its perfection, which 
consists in the expression of true and natural thoughts, (of a 
poetical order,) in natural language. When this point has been 
attained, it is more doubtful what direction will be taken by a 
writer of great powers. In aiming at excellence he must 
either attempt to surpass those, who have gone before him, 
in their own way, or to strike out a new one of his own; and 
each of these courses is embarrassed with its peculiar diffi- 
culties. If he adopt the former plan, he becomes an imitator; 
and what was beauty in the model, is very apt to look like 
affectation in the copy. If, in order to escape from tameness 
and affectation, he aims directly at originality, and departs 
from all the existing models, he will be very likely to depart 
at the same time from the standard of good taste, which they 
have erected, and in his efforts after novelty to run into ex- 
travagance. Accordingly, there are very few writers, who 
have flourished after the arrival of an age of good taste, and 
who are not tainted more or less with one or the other of 
these failings. To speak only of those of England and of the 
poets — if we fix the point of perfection at Pope, — and Pope 
himself in refining upon Dryden, has gone perhaps a little 
beyond the mark, — we shall find those who follow for the most 
part either tame or extravagant in thought, and in point of 
style either negligent or affected. Hardly one can be named, 
who has hit the narrow line between these opposite classes of 
errors ; and who adheres, in substance and in manner, to the 
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plain and simple beauty of nature. Thus Darwin is grossly and 
often laughably affected in his style, and his thoughts are forced 
and fantastic. Cowper aims at simplicity and truth; but is fre- 
quently careless and harsh, especially in rhyme. Those who 
possess the purest taste appear to be timid, and write but little. 
They hardly venture to trust themselves in attempts, where 
failure is so fatal and success so difficult. If they acquire a 
high reputation pretty early in life, they are apt to be contented 
with it, and to repose inactively for the rest of their days under 
the shade of their youthful laurels. Such seems to have been 
the case with Goldsmith and Gray, and in our own times with 
Campbell and Rogers ; nor have the two latter risen much 
in public estimation by attempting, at too late a period, to 
rouse themselves from this premature lethargy. The bolder 
sort, who go forth in search of unexplored regions, return like 
adventurous discoverers with freights, that are often rather 
curious than valuable or beautiful. Mr Scott, instead of a 
picture of nature, presents us too frequently with a picture 
of the age of chivalry. Mr Southey introduces to us all 
the monsters of the Hindoo mythology, and makes Kehama 
ride into hell over nine different bridges at the same time. 
Wordsworth and his school, in avoiding these faults, plunge 
headlong into others of an opposite character. They convert 
pedlars and idiots into sages, and talk like babies themselves. 
We mean not of course to be understood, that the different 
writers here mentioned have no merit, but to indicate the 
nature of their prevailing defects. This is also the age of the 
sentimental novel, in which young men and maidens, who in 
real life commonly retire into corners to make love, occupy 
the foreground of the scene, and throw entirely into shade 
the titled and dignified uncles and aunts, with whom they 
are connected. The declining age of poetry, in short, is for 
strong minds the age of extravagant and unnatural thought, 
and of incorrect and negligent execution, while with feebler 
spirits it induces a tameness of conception and a languid 
insipidity of style. 

The faults of Lord Byron, when he has any, must belong 
of course to the former class. The best of his works are al- 
most wholly free from blemishes, and may be looked upon as 
nearly perfect in their way. Others, however, especially the 
minor narrative poems and the plays, abound with extravagant 
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conceptions, and are often written in a very negligent and in- 
correct style. But our notions, in regard to the particular 
characters of the several productions, will be more distinct- 
ly conveyed by taking up the most remarkable of them in 
order, and stating separately, in the very cursory manner, in 
which our limits will permit, their principal merits and defects. 
Passing over the Hours of Idleness as immature fruits, we 
come to the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, the work 
which commenced the author's reputation. 

We have already said that this was one of the best poems, 
which had appeared, at the time of its publication, since those 
of Cowper ; and most good judges will probably concur in 
this opinion. It is written with uncommon vigor and spirit, 
and the best passages will stand a comparison With the finest 
pages in Pope. It wears, however, some marks of immatu- 
rity. The attempts at point are not always successful ; and 
the judgments given of the merit of contemporary poets are 
often unjust, and savor strongly in many instances of mere 
petulance. It is amusing, when we recollect the character 
of some of Lord Byron's subsequent productions, to remark 
the tone of rigid morality, which he assumes in this work. 
The future author of Don Juan has no mercy for the graceful 
errors of Moore and Strangford. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 

Of virgins melting, not to Vesta's fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flush'd 

Strikes his wild lyre, whilst list'ning dames are hush'd ? 

Tis Little ! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay ! 

Griev'd to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame, which o'er her altar burns, 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 

Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o'er, 

She bids thee ' mend thy line and sin no more.' 

For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 

To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 

Hibernian Strangford ! with thine eyes of blue, 

And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 

Whose plaintive strain each love sick miss admires, 

And o'er harmonious fustian half expires. 

Learn, if thou can'st, to yield thine author's sense, 

Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
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Think'st thou to gain thy verse a higher place 

By dressing Camoens in a suit of lace ? 

Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 

Be warm, but pure, be amorous, but be chaste, 

Cease to deceive ; thy pilfered harp restore, 

Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 

One of the happiest passages is the attack on Cottle, or 
more properly the Cottles, for it seems there are two. 

Another Epic ! who inflicts again 

More books of blank upon the sons of men ? 

Boeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa's boast, 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 

And sends his goods to market — all alive ! 

Lines forty thousand ! cantos twenty five ! 

Fresh fish from Helicon ! who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 

The precious bargain's cheap — in faith, not 1. 

Too much in turtle Bristol's sons delight ; 

Too much o'er bowls of sack prolong the night ; 

If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 

And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 

In him an author's luckless lot behold ! 

Condemn'd to make the books which once he sold. 

Oh ! Amos Cottle ! — Phoebus ! what a name 

To fill the speaking-trump of future fame ! — 

Oh ! Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 

When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? 

Oh ! pen perverted ! paper misapplied ! 

Had Cottle still adoru'd the counter's side, 

Bent o'er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 

Plough'd, delv'd, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 

He had not sung of Wales nor I of him. 

Lord Byron seems to have possessed a strong talent for 
satire ; and if we could be sure that he would have directed it 
to proper objects, we should regret that he had not labored 
more in this department. The Curse of Minerva, the only- 
other serious satire he wrote, is a very powerful poem, and 
contains fine passages. 

Mortal, (the blue eyed maid resum'd once more,) 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore ; 
Though fallen, alas ! this vengeance yet is mine 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
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Hear, then, in silence, Pallas' stern behest, 

Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest ; 

First on the head of him who did the deed 

My curse shall light, on him and all his seed ; 

Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all his sons as senseless as their sire ; 

If one with wit the parent breed disgrace, 

Believe him bastard of a better race ; 

Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 

And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom's hate. 

Long of their patron's gusto let them tell, 

Whose noblest native gusto — is to sell ; 

To sell, and make (may shame record the day) 

The state, receiver of his pilfer'd prey ! 

Meantime, the flattering, feeble dotard, West, 

Europe's worst dauber, and poor Britain's best, 

With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 

And own himself an infant of fourscore. 

Be all the bruisers call'd from all St Giles, 

That Art and Nature may compare their styles ; 

While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare 

And marvel at his lordship's ' stone shop' there. 

Round the throng'd gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep 

To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep, 

While many a languid maid with longing sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye. 

And last of all, amid the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view 

In silent admiration, mixt with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

Loathed in life, scarce pardoned in the dust 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ; 

Link'd with the fool, who fir'd the Ephesian dome, 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 

Erostratus and Elgin e'er shall shine 

In many a branding page and burning line, 

Alike condemn'd, for aye to stand accurs'd, 

Perchance the second viler than the first ; 

So let him stand through ages yet unborn, 

Fix'd statue on the pedestal of Scorn ! 

The beginning of this poem, which was afterwards em- 
ployed by the author as an introduction to one of the Cantos 
of the Corsair, is eminently beautiful. 
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Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun ; 
Not as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 
O'er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows ; 
On old iEgina's rock and Idra's Isle, 
The God of gladness sheds his parting smile. 
O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis .' 
Their azure arches, through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of Heaven ; 
Till darkly shaded from the land, and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 
On such an eve his palest beam he cast 
When Athens ! here thy wisest, look'd his last .' 
How watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage's latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 
And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes. 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he seem'd to pour, 
The land where Phcebus never frown 'd before ; 
But ere he sunk beneath Cithaeron's head 
The cup of wo was quaff 'd — the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him who scorn'd to fear or fly, 
Who liv'd and died as none can live or die. 

But lo ! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ; 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form ; 

With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play 

There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minaret. 
The groves of olive scattered dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephissus pours his scanty tide, 
The cypress sadd'ning by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 
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And sad and sombre mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus' fane, yon solitary palm ; 
All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye 
And dull were his that pass'd them heedless by. 
Again the ^Egean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mixt with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 

The next in order are the Lyric Poems, which are among 
the most finished and successful of Lord Byron's works. 
The best of them are perfect in their way ; and to criticise 
them would be only, as Voltaire said of commenting upon 
Racine, to write at the bottom of every page, Pulchre, 
Bene, Optime. The greater part of these beautiful pieces 
are of the pathetic order, and certainly more touching and 
sweeter strains were never inspired by the Muse of Elegy. 
What for example can be simpler in thought and expression, 
and at the same time more powerful and affecting, than the 
verses on the death of Sir Peter Parker — an officer who was 
killed in this country during the late war ? 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

For them is Sorrow's purest sigh 

O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent ; 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All Earth becomes their monument ! 

A Tomb is their's on every page, 

An Epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hush'd, their name the only sound ; 

While deep Remembrance pours to worth 
The goblet's tributary round. 

A theme to crowds that knew them not, 

Lamented by admiring foes ? 
Who would not share their glorious lot ? 

Who would not die the death they chose ? 
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And, gallant Parker ! thus enshrin'd 

Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 
And early valor glowing find 

A model in thy memory. 

But there are breasts that bleed with thee 

In wo, that glory cannot quell ; 
And shuddering hear of victory, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless fell. 

Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherish'd name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 

While Grief's full heart is fed by Fame. 

Alas ! for them, though not for thee, 

They cannot choose but weep the more ; 

Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 

The stanzas which appear to have been written as an am- 
plification of Shenstone's elegant Latin inscription — Heu ! 
quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tut meminisse — are 
among the most successful of the lyric poems. 
And art thou dead, as young and fair, 

As aught of mortal birth ; 
And form so soft and charms so rare, 

Too soon return'd to earth ! 
Though earth receiv'd them in her bed, 
And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 

In carelessness or mirth, 
There is an eye that could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow 

So I behold them not ; 
It is enough for me to prove 
That what 1 loved and long must love 

Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell 
'Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 

Yet I did love thee to the last, 

As fervently as thou, 
Who did'st not change through all the past, 

And can'st not alter now. 
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The love where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And, what were worse, thou can'st not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine ; 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have pass'd away, — 
I might have watch'd through long decay. 

The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatch'd 

Must fall the earliest prey, 
Though by no hand untimely snatch'd, 

The leaves must drop away ; 
And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 

Than see it pluck'd to day ; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change from foul to fair. 

1 know not if I could have borne 

To see thy beauties fade ; 
The night that followed such a morn 

Had worn a deeper shade ; 
Thy day without a cloud hath past, 
And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

Extinguish'd, not decay'd, 
As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest ere they fall from high. 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 

My tears might well be shed, 
To think I was not near to keep 

One vigil o'er thy bed. 
To gaze — how fondly ! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 
And show that love, however vain, 
Nor thou, nor I can feel again- 
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Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee .' 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread eternity 

Returns again to me ; 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 

The same inscription has furnished Moore with the basis 
of one of his prettiest songs. It is short, and we cannot re- 
fuse ourselves the pleasure of copying it. We doubt whether 
the English language contains anything more delicate in the 
way of poetical imagery, than the second of the following 
stanzas. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor dream'd that pale decay 
Would steal before the march of time 

And waste its bloom away. 
But still thy features wore that light 

That fades not with the breath ; 
And life ne'er look'd more purely bright 

Than in thy smile of death. 

As streams that run o'er golden mines 

With modest murmur glide, 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 

Beneath their crystal tide ; 
So veiled within a simple guise, 

Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that which charm'd all other eyes, 

Seem'd worthless in thine own. 

If souls could always dwell above, 

Thou ne'er hadst left thy sphere, 
Or could we keep the souls we love 

We had not lost thee here ; 
Though many a gifted mind we meet, 

Though fairest forms we see, 
To live ieith them is far less sweet 

Than to remember thee. 

The best of the Hebrew melodies are truly charming, — for 
example the two following. 
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Oh ! snateh'd away in beauty's bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 

Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 

Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 

And ling'ring pause, and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch ! as if her step disturb'd the dead. 

Away ; we know that tears are vain, 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress ; 

Will this unteach us to complain ? 
Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou — who bid'st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 



I saw thee weep — the big bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dropping dew ; 
I saw thee smile — the sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine ; 
It could not match the living rays, 

That filPd that glance of thine. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 

Can banish from the sky, 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 

Their own pure joy impart ; 
Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 

That lightens o'er the heart. 

We are not quite so sure about the Ode to the Star of the 
Legion of Honor, which purports to be a translation from the 
French, but of which, by the bye, we never met with the 
original. We have some doubts whether it exists in any other 
language than the English. The bard sets off in a most bril- 
liant bravura style ; and when he comes to the tricolored flag 
(a weak point with him) sinks into a charming minor key of 
pathos and sentiment. We repeat that we are not quite sure 
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there is not some tinsel about it ; but our readers shall judge 
for themselves. 

Star of the brave ! whose beams have shed 
Such lustre o'er the quick and dead ! 
Thou radiant and adored deceit, 
Which thousands rush'd in arms to greet ! 
Wild meteor of immortal birth ! 
Why rise in heaven to set on earth ? 

Souls of slain heroes form'd thy rays ; 
Eternity flash'd through thy blaze ; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honor here ; 
And thy light burst on mortal eyes 
Like a volcano from the skies. 

Like lava roll'd thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires in its flood ; 
Earth rock'd beneath thee to its base, 
As thou did'st lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn sun grew dim in air, 
And set as thou wert shining there. 

Beside thee rose, and with thee grew, 

A rainbow of the loveliest hue, 

Of three bright colours, each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign, 

For Freedom's hand had blended them 

Like tints in an immortal gem. 

One tint was of the sunbeam's dyes ; 
One the blue depth of seraph's eyes ; 
One the pure spirit's veil of white 
Had robed in that celestial light ; 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 

Star of the brave ! thy beams are pale, 
And darkness must again prevail ; 
But oh ! thou rainbow of the free ! 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay. 

And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; 
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For beautiful in death are they, 
Who proudly fall in thy array ; 
And soon, oh Goddess ! may we be 
Forevermore with them or thee. 

We come now to the serious narrative poems, at the head 
of which stands Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, the work which 
first established the author's reputation, and upon which, more 
than any other single one, it will ultimately rest. This poem, 
although narrative in form, belongs in reality to the moral and 
descriptive class. It professes to relate the adventures of an 
imaginary hero ; but consists, in fact, of a series of reflections 
and observations made by the writer himself in the course of 
his own travels, and delivered a great part of the time in his 
own person. As a narrative poem, therefore, it has no merit, 
and hardly pretends to any. The character of the Childe is 
drawn with force and truth ; but he seems to be a use- 
less excrescence in the work that bears his name. The 
author probably supposed, in the first instance, that it would 
be more poetical and graceful to give an account of his 
travels under the guise of a fictitious personage, than to ap- 
pear by name himself, as the hero of his work. It may be 
doubted, however, whether by closely adhering to this plan, 
he would not have lost in vivacity and spirit, more than he 
would have gained in any other quality. Be that as it may, 
he soon grows impatient of the disguise, shakes off the Childe, 
and exhibits himself in his own dress. After this poor Ha- 
rold becomes gradually more and more insignificant; and in 
the two last cantos we lose sight of him almost entirely. 

The merit of the poem lies, therefore, wholly in the sub- 
stance and not in the form. Considered as a series of de- 
scriptions and of moral and philosophical reflections, it de- 
serves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it ; and to 
pretend to criticise it in detail would only bring us back 
again to the pulchre, bene, optime. There is a power and 
freshness in the thoughts, and a vigor and elegance in the 
style, that belong only to first rate poetry. We mean not to 
intimate that the thoughts are always just. On the contrary 
they are often incorrect, and sometimes wholly false. In- 
deed the tendency of the whole work philosophically viewed, 
is far from being of a favorable kind, as we shall have oc- 
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casion to state in touching on the moral value of Lord By- 
ron's productions. We now refer merely to its literary qua- 
lities ; and these are in every respect of the highest order. 
The two first and the two last cantos differ a little in their 
character, a considerable interval of time having elapsed 
between the publication of them, during which the author's 
taste and habits of thought had undergone some change. 
The two first are perhaps rather more spirited and vigorous, 
the two last more elaborate and finished. The substantial 
merit of all is about the same. One of the most successful 
passages is the apostrophe to Greece. The poet little 
thought, when he was writing it, that his own bones would 
rest — and that so shortly — in the bosom of the land to which 
he was addressing these enchanting stanzas. 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 

Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, great ! 

Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 

And long accustomed bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait — 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas' banks, and call thee from the tomb. 

Spirit of freedom ! when on Phyle's brow 
Thou sat'st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Could'st thou forbode the dismal hour, which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every carl can lord it o'er thy laud ; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslav'd ; in word, in deed, un- 
mann'd. 

In all save form alone, how changed ! and who 

That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 

Who would but deem their bosoms burned anew 

With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 

That gives them back their father's heritage : 

For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defil'd from Slavery's mournful page. 
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Hereditary Bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who woiiid be free themselves must strike the blow ? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? no ! 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 
But not for you will Freedom's altars flame, 
Shades of the Helots ! triumph o'er your foe ! 
Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
Thy glorious day is o'er, but not thy years of shame. 

When riseth Lacedsemon's hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens' children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may'st thou be restor'd ; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ! 
An hour may lay it in the dust ; and when 
Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 
Recall its virtues back, and vanquish time and fate ? 

And yet how lovely in thine age of wo, 
Land of lost gods, and godlike men ! art thou ! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favorite now. 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke with the share of every rustic plough ; 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth. 

Save where some solitary column mourns 

Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 

Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 

Colonna's cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 

Save o'er some warrior's half forgotten grave, 

Where the grey stones and unmolested grass 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass, 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh ' Alas.' 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil'd ; 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
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There the blythe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeboni wanderer of the mountain air ; 
Apollo still, thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare ; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair. 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muses' tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing, to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 

Each hill and dale, each deep'ning glen and wold 

Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone ; 

Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares grey Marathon. 

Long to the remnants of thy splendor past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thy annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth : 

He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 

Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

Let such approach this consecrated land 

And pass in peace along the magic waste ; 

But spare its relics— let no busy hand 

Deface the scenes, already how defac'd ! 

Not for such purpose were these altars plac'd ; 

Revere the remnants nations once rever'd ; 

So may our country's name be undisgrac'd, 

So may'st thou prosper where thy youth was rear'd, 

By every honest joy pf love and life endear'd ! 

There is a wonderful degree of spirit and beauty in the 
opening of the reflections on the Field of Waterloo. Some 
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of the subsequent stanzas on the battle are a little too mys- 
tical ; and the poet's delineation of the character of Bona- 
parte is not among his happiest efforts. His Ode to Napo- 
leon is also one of the feeblest of his lyric productions ; and 
in general, whenever he approaches this personage, he seems 
to fall below what we expect and below his own best man- 
ner. His genius, great as it was, appears to quail be- 
neath his subject ; or perhaps no extent of power could re- 
alise what we look for from Lord Byron writing upon Bo- 
naparte. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily : and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell : 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound 'strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it ? — No, 'twas but the wind 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 

But hark ! what heavy sound breaks in once more 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war : 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum, 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — ' The foe ! they come ! 
they come !' 

And wild and high the ' Cameron's gathering' rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath that fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
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The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 

And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each Clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 

Dewy with Nature's tear drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 

Battle's magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider, and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amid the festival, 

And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear ; 

And when they smil'd because he deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 

Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 

He rush'd into the field, and foremost, fighting fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

The fourth Canto is full of beauties. The address to Rome, 
the descriptions of the Apollo Belvidere, and the Venus de' 
Medici, and especially of the Dying Gladiator, the stanzas on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, are all exquisitely fine. In 
selecting another passage to adorn our pages, we are only era- 
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barrassed with the difficulty of making a choice. The ad- 
dress to the ocean, which forms the conclusion of the work, is 
conceived and written in a high style of sublimity. 

Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye Elements ! — in whose ennobling stir 

I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 

Accord me such a being ? Do I err 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes ; 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When-, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon the paths, — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 

And howling to his Gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth, — there let him lay 

The armaments which thunderstrike the Walls 
Of rock built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
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The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save thy wild waters' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The Image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the fresh'ning sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, — as I do here. 

My task is done — my song hath ceased — my theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 

My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is writ — 

Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 

Less palpably hefore me — and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger ; — yet — farewell ! 

Ye ! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 

Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 

A thought, which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 

Farewell ! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were — with you, the moral of his strain. 

The minor narrative poems of a serious kind, including the 
Corsair, and Lara, the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, 
Parisina, the Siege of Corinth, &c. are, in our opinion, much 
inferior in merit, as well as importance, to Childe Harold. 
These compositions are, in reality, what they profess to he, 
narrative; and not like Harold, descriptive and moral poems 
in disguise. We must, therefore, judge them by the princi- 
ples that ought to govern in this department of the art. Now it 
is the first and most essential requisite in a narrative poem, 
that the characters presented, and the incidents related, should 
conform to the truth of nature. This rule is constantly vio- 
lated by Lord Byron. His characters are all drawn upon the 
same plan, and are all wholly unnatural and impossible. His 
Corsairs, Alps, and Giaours, are beings of whom no proto- 
type ever existed since the creation of the world. They 
unite the most delicate refinements of sentimental love with 
the habitual practice of highway robbery, piracy, murder, 
arson, and other agreeable amusements of the same descrip- 
tion. Such a combination would be wholly intolerable, if the ! 
scenes were laid in civilised countries. It becomes a little 
less monstrous, when these heroes of a new description are 
presented under foreign names and dresses, and supposed 
to perform their exploits in semibarbarous regions. The 
power and splendor occasionally displayed in the versifica- 
tion and imagery also blind us, in some degree, to the vicious 
texture of the substance. But even the language is far from 
being so elegant and easy as that of Childe Harold. It is 
often harsh and strained, and sometimes negligent. Upon 
the whole, we doubt whether these poems would have been 
received with much approbation, had it not been for the great, 
previous popularity of the author. They contain, however, 
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some passages of exquisite beauty ; as for example the song 
of Medora in the Corsair. 

Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 

Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 

Then trembles into silence as before. 

2. 
There, in its centre — a sepulchral lamp, 

Burns the slow flame eternal — but unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 

Though vain its rays as it had never been. 
3. 
Remember me — oh ! pass not thou my grave, 

Without one thought, whose relics there recline ; 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 

Would be to find forgetfulness in thine. 

4. 
My fondest — faintest — latest accents hear ; 

Grief for the Dead not Virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever ask'd a tear, 

The first — last — sole reward of so much love ! 

The story of Mazeppa differs in character from the other 
poems of this class, and is, to us, by far the most agreeable 
of them. The fable, or rather the event described, (for it is a 
real one,) is as wild and singular as any fairy tale, but is still 
perfectly within the compass of nature, and is told with an 
easy and flowing gaiety of manner, that contrasts very happily 
with the strangeness of the incidents. The description of the 
hasty encampment of Charles Twelfth, and his suite, in- 
cluding Mazeppa, is a perfect picture. 

A land of chiefs ! alas how few, 

Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn'd them ; but this wreck was true 

And chivalrous ; upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 

Beside his monarch and his steed, 

For danger levels man and brute, 

And all are fellows in their need. 

Among the rest Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak's shade — 
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Himself as rough and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold ; 

But first, outspent with this long course, 

The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse, 

And made for him a leafy bed, 

And smooth'd his fetlocks and his mane, 

And slack'd his girth and stripp'd his rein, 

And joy'd to see how well he fed ; 

For until now he had the dread 

His wearied courser might refuse 

To brouse beneath the midnight dews ; 

But he was hardy as his lord, 

And little cared for bed or board ; 

But spirited and docile too ; 

Whate'er was to be done, would do. 

Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, 

All Tartar like he carried him ; 

Obey'd his voice and came at call, 

And knew him in the midst of all ; 

Though thousands were around, — and Night 

Without a star pursued her flight, — 

That steed from sunset until dawn 

His chief would follow like a fawn. 

This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak, 

And laid his lance beneath the oak, 

Felt if his arms in order good, 

The long day's march had well withstood — 

If still the powder fill'd the pan, 

And flints unloosened kept their lock — 

His sabre's hilt, and scabbard felt, 

And whether they had chaf'd his belt — 

And next the venerable man 

From out his havresack and can 

Prepared his slender stock ; 

And to the monarch and his men, 

The whole or portion offered them 

With far less of inquietude 

Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of this his slender share 

With smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of cheer a greater show, 

And seem above both wounds and woe, 

And then he said — ' Of all our band, 

Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 

In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

Can less have said or more have dene 
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Than thee, Mazeppa ! On the earth 

So fit a pair had never birth 

Since Alexander's days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou ; 

All Scythia's fame to thine should yield 

For pricking on o'er flood or field.' 

Mazeppa answer'd — ' 111 betide 

The school wherein I learn'd to ride !' 

Quoth Charles — ' Old Hetman, wherefore so, 

Since thou hast learn'd the ait so well ?' 

Mazeppa said — ' 'Twere long to tell ; 

And we have many a league to go, 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at ease, 

Beyond the swift Borysthenes ; 

And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 

And I will be your sentinel 

Of this your troop' — ' But I request,' 

Said Sweden's monarch, ' thou wilt tell 

This tale of thine, and I may reap, 

Perchance from this the boon of sleep ; 

For at this moment from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies.' 

Then comes the veteran soldier's recollection of his youthful 
loves, the relation of his astonishing adventures on horseback, 
and of the singular way in which be rode into possession of a 
principality. It is all, as Sir Andrew Aguecheek says in the 
play, most excellent foolery. 

The comic narrative poems, to which, perhaps, Mazeppa 
properly belongs, form another distinct class of Lord Byron's 
works, including Don Juan, Beppo, and the Vision of Judg- 
ment. The plan of them is borrowed from the Italian wri- 
ters ; and there is nothing else of the kind in English, if we 
except a recent work of Mr Frere, alias Whistlecraft.* These 
poems are executed with great power and success ; and there 
is little to object to them in a literary point of view, except an 
occasional want of finish in the versification. We regret to 
say, that they are tainted with faults of a different kind, which 
make it improper to recommend them to general perusal, or 
to criticise them in detail. The following beautiful ode may 
however be read with unmingled pleasure. 

* In our last number we were mistaken in ascribing this work to Mr Kose. 
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The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set- 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse, 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west, 
Than your sires ' Islands of the Blest.' 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow, 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 

Though link'd among a fetter'd race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ! 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
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Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae. 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, ' Let one living head, 
But one arise, — we come, we come !' 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic Phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine ; 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
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In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There swan-like let me sing and die ; 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

The dramatic poems constitute the last division of the pro- 
ductions of this inexhaustible genius. These would afford a 
larger field for regular criticism than either of the other classes, 
if we had room and inclination to enter upon the subject. 
But our limits begin to fail us ; and we took up the pen with 
a determination to point out beauties rather than defects. 
Considered merely as dramas, these performances are ge- 
nerally deficient in regularity, and most of them are more 
carelessly and incorrectly written, than any of the author's 
other works. But it is impossible to read the poorest of them 
without meeting, at times, with splendid passages, and with- 
out recognising throughout the traces of a masterhand. 

2. Our readers will readily conclude, from the tenor of 
the preceding remarks, that we have no disposition to depre- 
ciate the reputation of Lord Byron. Without indulging in 
a blind and indiscriminate admiration of everything he has 
written, we have endeavored to render him not only fair, but 
ample justice ; and we trust that we have praised him enough 
to satisfy his warmest admirers, to the number of whom we 
profess to belong. We shall not, therefore, be suspected of 
writing under any unfavorable prejudice, if the few observa- 
tions upon the moral tendency of these poems, which we 
now propose to offer, should wear a different aspect from 
those, which we have made upon their literary character. It 
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is indeed, much to be regretted, that almost the whole mass 
of Lord Byron's writings is, in one way or another, tainted 
with immorality, and fitted to produce an unfortunate effect 
upon the reader's mind. A considerable part of them are 
disfigured with absolute grossness. To these the noble au- 
thor himself did not think it expedient to affix his name, and 
they are of course! excluded, by this quality, from general pe- 
rusal, and from the domain of regular criticism. But others, 
which are wholly free from this stain, are infected with faults 
more dangerous, perhaps, because less obvious to the unsus- 
pecting or uninformed reader ; such as the exhibition, under 
a favorable point of view, of unnatural and vicious characters, 
and the introduction of false principles in morals and religion. 
The looseness of Lord Byron's notions upon these subjects, 
seems to have been one of the principal sources of these, and 
all the other defects in his poetry. 

Lord Byron appears to have thrown off very early, (if he 
ever felt it,) the wholesome restraint, which is generally im- 
posed upon young minds by the authority of received opinions; 
and never to have attained any firm or distinct conception of 
the sublime truths, which these received opinions rest upon 
and represent. This would have been a misfortune to himself, 
rather than the public, were it not that, although he had evi- 
dently no settled notions upon these important points, he was 
extremely fond of treating of them in his writings. His rage 
for speculation, combined with this entire absence of fixed prin- 
ciples, leaves him in a state of constant vacillation between the 
most opposite theories. Occasionally he avowed himself a 
Christian ; but in many of his writings he openly scoffs at the 
popular belief of his country. At times he presents us with 
pure and elevated views of the character of God, and pro- 
fesses to admit the reality of virtue, and to feel and admire 
its beauty. More generally we find him inclining to a gross 
and gloomy materialism, doubting or denying the existence of 
any good principles or feelings, regarding the universe as a 
result of blind chance or fate, and man as a mere brute like 
the rest. At other times he rises a little above this system, 
into a kind of mazy skepticism, and seems to look upon the 
nature and destiny of the human race, as a strange and inso- 
luble enigma. Such is the tenor of the reflections contained 
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in the following powerful passage of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold. 

Alas ! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert ; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees, whose gums are poison ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
OVr the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 

Oh ! Love ! no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench'd soul — parch'd — wearied — wrung — 
and riven. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation ; — where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized ? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 

Where are the charms and virtues, which we dare 

Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unreach'd paradise of our despair, 

Which o'er-informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again r 

Who loves, raves — 'tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 

Is bitterer still ; as charm by charm unwinds 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth, nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 

Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 

The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft sown winds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most undone. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 
Sick — sick ; unfound the boon — unslaked (he thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
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But all too late, — so are we doubly curst, 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice — 'tis the same, 

Each idle — and all ill — and none the worst — 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 

Few — none — find what they love or could have loved, 

Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 

Necessity of loving, have removed 

Antipathies — but to recur, ere long 

Envenom'd with irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 

Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 

Whose touch turns hope to dust, — the dust we all have trod- 

Our life is a false nature — 'tis not in 

The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless Upas, this all blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 

Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see — 

And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 

The immedicable soul, with heart aches ever new. 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base 

Abandonment of reason to resign 

Our right of thought — our last andonly place 

Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still be mine ; 

Though from our birth the faculty divine 

Is chain'd and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 

Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 

To this terrifying picture of the mora) world, in which our 
young affections are represented as running to waste or water- 
ing only the desert, and in which the reality of Love is for- 
mally denied, succeeds, a few pages after, a charming pas- 
sage, where the power of parental and conjugal affection is 
described, as strong enough to triumph over the agony of a 
public and painful death in the mind of the Dying Gladiator. 
There is hardly anything in the whole poem more touching 
than the second of the following stanzas. 
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I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout, which hail'd the wretch who 
won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush'd with his blood — shall he expire, 

And unavenged ? — Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire. 

Such, in a moral point of view, is the strange and incon- 
sistent texture of these poems. Their least injurious opera- 
tion would be to unsettle the reader's mind, as far as they 
affected it, and to plunge him into a bewildering chaos of 
doubts and fears. But as the leaning of Lord Byron is evi- 
dently to the worst and most desolating theories that appear 
in his writings, their general effect must be considered on 
the whole as decidedly immoral ; especially when we take 
into account that in many of them a philosophy, which tends 
to degrade human nature and destroy the belief in virtue, is 
connected with alluring and favorable descriptions of vice. 
It was one of the rules prescribed by Plato for the govern- 
ment of his imaginary city, that no poet should be tolerated 
there ; and that such as made their appearance within its walls 
should be crowned with garlands, and covered with public 
honors, and then conducted into perpetual exile. With all 
the admiration we feel for the genius of Lord Byron, we 
should incline very much, if we had the power, to treat his 
writings, as Plato would have treated his person ; and after 
giving them all the praise they so justly merit as works of 
art, to remove them forever from the public view. As this 
is impossible, we can only hope that the passages of pure 
morality and correct sentiment, that are scattered through this 
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wilderness of sweets and poisons, may attract most strongly 
the attention of the young, and serve to counteract the influ- 
ence of the false principles and dangerous descriptions with 
which they are surrounded. 

The person and social habits of Lord Byron have been 
often described, but as these are points upon which the pub- 
lic curiosity respecting distinguished individuals is not easily 
satiated, we have thought that our readers would be gratified 
by a few new details. We accordingly requested a literary 
friend residing in this neighborhood, who had the honor of 
knowing his lordship in Europe, to furnish us with such par- 
ticulars as he might think proper to communicate. We have 
been favored in reply with the following letter, with which 
we are happy to be able to enrich our pages. 

' You have requested me to give you an account of my 
acquaintance with Lord Byron, and of his appearance, man- 
ner, and conversation, as 1 had an opportunity personally to 
observe them. Though my acquaintance with him is now a 
subject of pleasing recollection to me, it was too slight and of 
too short a continuance to furnish much, of which you can 
make public use. It began in London in the summer of 

1815. Mr , a gentleman, whom you know there and 

who is intimate in the best London circles, had promised to 
introduce me to Lord Byron, whose fame had then perhaps 
reached the highest point, to which it ever rose, by the recent 
publication of the Corsair. Finding that the time of my de- 
parture for the continent was approaching, and that an in- 
troduction in due form was to be a matter of ceremony and 
delay, I determined to avail myself of a stranger's privilege, 
and sending his lordship a copy of my little poem, I expressed 
my wish to wait on him in person. The next day brought 
me a very kind return, in a note making an appointment for 
a personal interview, and in a copy of all his poems then 
published, made more valuable by the correction of some mis- 
prints hy his own pen. Lord Byron lived in Piccadilly Ter- 
race without ostentation of splendor, but in the common style 
of persons of rank and fortune in London. His reception of 
me was extremely kind, and from my entering the room he 
placed me entirely at ease. His figure, as you are aware 
from the numerous descriptions of his person, was not above 
the middling height, and his frame inclining to be broad, his 
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general appearance being indicative of muscular strength. 
His hair at this time was worn short. When I saw him three 
years after in Venice, it was longer and curled in his neck 
behind. It was, if I remember, of a very dark hazel color. 
His forehead was not uncommonly high, but erect and manly, 
his face not very finely shaped, being inclined to be broad 
and flat. In this respect the best prints have flattered him ; 
or at least the profile, which they exhibit, was better than the 
front face. His eye was a dark grey, mild and soft ; his 
nose somewhat broad ; the lips full, the upper lip consider- 
ably arched, and his smile singularly winning. The chin was 
marked with a dimple, but bold and finely turned. The 
line in his face from the chin to the ear has always been re- 
marked as uncommonly beautiful. His complexion was per- 
fectly white, without the least bloom, and his skin not clear. 
On the whole, Lord Byron's face and head would probably 
not strike a person, who should see without knowing him, as 
those of a man of great power. There was certainly no trace 
in his expression of that strong peculiar character which reigns 
in his works. 

' He had, it is well known, a considerable personal deform- 
ity. Both his feet were affected with a natural malforma- 
tion. It appeared to consist in a want of a proper organisation 
of the joints of the ancles, and the feet were smaller than the 
natural size. With loose pantaloons, worn long, this deformity 
could not have been discerned, except on close inspection ; 
but it produced a stiffness and effort in his gait, though not to 
a degree to excite painful emotions. The common accounts 
of extreme deformity, lameness, &c. are quite groundless ; 
and Lord Byron's exploits in swimming are a sufficient proof, 
that his limbs were not disabled by the defect in question. 

' It is not usual, that the conversation of a very distinguished 
man affords much of an idea of his character, in an interview 
of mere politeness. Lord Byron's conversation, in the few 
interviews I had with him, wds certainly rather that of a well 
educated and well bred man, than of one of extraordinary 
powers. His usual tone of voice was quite low, and at the 
close of sentences indistinct. But on expressing some idea, 
which had just occurred to him, or in which he took more 
than usual interest, it suddenly rose to a shrill and piercing 
note. I may observe, that his handwriting was uncommonly 
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bad ; not indeed particularly illegible — a quality sometimes 
affected by distinguished persons — but wholly destitute of 
firmness and character. 

' The trifles, which are likely to form the subject of con- 
versation on such an occasion as this, scarce admit of subse- 
quent report. Lord Byron spoke to me of the topics likely 
to interest me as an American ; the expedition then fitted out 
by our government against Algiers; the state of political 
opinion and of literature in America. He discovered con- 
siderable acquaintance with our state of society, and on this 
topic expressed great surprise at the virulence with which 
Moore, (of whom he spoke with particular fondness,) had at- 
tacked the Americans in his early poems. He called him the 
best tempered man he had ever known. On some topics of 
domestic English politics, he spoke with severity and even 
bitterness, and mentioned the late lord Londonderry in terms, 
which out of tenderness to the memory of men — both of whom 
are gone, ought fnot to be repeated. He said he regarded a 
seat in the House of Lords, as the most valuable privilege 
conferred by nobility in England. He added, that he_ had 
never spoken himself but twice in the house ; once on the 
Catholic Question, on which " they accused him of saying 
saucy things." He was at this time twentyseven years and 
four or five months old ; and he observed, that his feelings 
and opinions on all subjects had undergone great changes 
since his youth. 

' He said, that though he had suppressed " the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," he supposed it would never be 
really forgiven him, by those who were mentioned in it. He 
remarked, that he had suppressed it at the instance of Rogers, 
and on grounds (which he stated) wholly disconnected from 
the obvious one usually assigned, of conciliating the review- 
ers and authors censured in it. He particularly repelled the 
suggestion, that he had suppressed the satire in order to pro- 
pitiate Mr Jeffrey, adding, that he did it before the favorable 
notice of Childe Harold had appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review. He spoke in the highest terms of the magnanimity 
and independence of Mr Jeffrey, who was not the author of 
the severe notice of Lord Byron's juvenile poems, that led to 
the composition of the English Bards arid Scotch Reviewers. 
He said Southey's Vision of Roderick was the best of his 
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poems, and though he thought the author, on the whole, not 
a favorite poet in England, his reputation seemed to be rising 
from year to year. He spoke with great enthusiasm of 
Greece ; took up a modern Greek work and read a passage 
from it ; showed me a specimen of Athenian hemlock, and de- 
clared that the happiest days of his life were passed in that 
country, when he adopted the national dress and mingled like 
a native in the society. He kindly offered me letters of in- 
troduction to those whom he had known in that country, par- 
ticularly to Ali Pacha, who figures so conspicuously in Childe 
Harold. This promise he fulfilled, and three years after, 
his letter to that extraordinary character procured me many 
marks of favor from the barbarous old chieftain. 

' I saw Lord Byron occasionally during my short visit to 
London. The unfortunate occurrences in his family, which 
led him to the continent, had not then taken place. I after- 
wards saw him at Venice, where he lived in a very respect- 
able manner ; and to all appearance without affording the 
least foundation to many of the tales, which have obtained 
currency with respect to him. He was surrounded with 
books, and his works published about that time prove that he 
must have been a hard student. He then spoke of repeating 
his visit to Greece, but the revolution was not then even an- 
ticipated, though destined so shortly to break out.' 



Art. II. — A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. By Willard 
Phillips. 8vo. pp. 550. Boston. 1823. 

The progress of commerce in modern times will appear 
more surprising the more minutely it is examined. It steadily 
advanced among the nations of Europe during the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and in the latter half, notwithstanding 
occasional interruptions by war, it was probably double in 
extent and value, what it had ever attained in any other equal 
period. Holland had indeed lost her maritime superiority 
by the destruction of her carrying trade. But the Northern 
powers, and particularly Russia, assumed a highly commercial 
character. Italy was compelled to mourn the departure of 
the times, when Venice, and Genoa, and Leghorn, covered 



